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Plan NOW to Attend the VGAA Convention—November 28-30 
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You get 36 pounds of actual nitrogen in every 

80-pound bag of ARCADIAN UREA 45 — the 

most nitrogen you can buy in a pag. It’s all high- FERTI LIZER 
quality Urea nitrogen, leach-resistant, long- COMPOUND 
lasting and quick-acting. UREA 45 is a labor- LLETED| 
saver and a money-maker, any way you use it. [PE ~ 
Plow it down with crop residues to build nitrogen- ee el 
rich organic matter. Use it to side-dress crops in NITROGEN 45% 
the growing season. Use it to top-dress cover crops 
to build soil humus and fertility for the next crop. 
Free-flowing, concentrated UREA 45 goes on fast ag 


and easy by any method. es 
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Special crops need nitrogen at special times, and 

UREA 45 is adapted to every timing schedule and OU'LL 
to every application method. Tomatoes, for ex- lehn D 
ample, need more nitrogen after the first fruits by its step’ 
set. UREA 45 feeds tomatoes fast whether you dles 3-bott 
side-dress dry or apply it in irrigation water. ne 
UREA 45 feeds most crops well whether you apply eo 
it before or after planting. And any UREA 45 ni- saves you n 
trogen left in the soil after harvest stays there to and mainte 


feed the next crop. 2 ale 


Long season or short, UREA 45 feeds your crop The “4: 
right through to harvest, and leaves no harmful speeds for | 
residue in the soil. Get ARCADIAN UREA 45 
now for extra growing power and extra profit! Choose 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. « Hopewell, Va. « Ironton, 0. « Raleigh, N. C. MHI 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. « Omaha 7, Neb. «* Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. ¢ Columbia, Mo. « Columbia 1, S. C. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ San Francisco 4, Cal. ¢ Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


Grow with Ye 


ARCADIAN UREA 45—the most nitrogen fertilizer you can buy in a bag 
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The John Deere 2-3 Plow “420” 
Standard Tractor, shown with a 4100 
Series Cultivator, has ample (21-inch) 
clearance for working vegetable crops. 


Boost Your 


OU’'LL like the modern looks of a new 

John Deere ‘‘420'’—and you'll profit 
by its stepped-up Earning Power. It han- 
dles 3-bottom plows or big-capacity PTO 
machines under most conditions. It 
matches the work output of much larger 
tractors in many operations. Best of all, it 
saves you money, The first cost is low. Fuel 
and maintenance economy is exceptional. 
And the ‘‘420” is available with a full line 
of low-cost, time- and labor-saving tools. 


The ‘‘420" Standard provides slow 
speeds for one-row transplanting and cul- 
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arning Power 
vitha /Ma@/ JOHN DEERE 420 


tivating, and fast (12 mph) speed for trans- 
porting... ‘‘live’’ Touch-o-matic hydraulic 
system for precision control of working 
tools, with 3-point hitch for rapid, easy tool 
change . . . Load-and-Depth Control for 
uniform tillage as ground conditions vary. 
Optional equipment includes Dual Touch- 
o-matic . . . 5-speed transmission with an 
extra speed of 6-1/4 mph, ideal for rotary 
hoeing, mowing, etc. . . . continuous- 
running PTO (with 5-speed transmission) 
. . direction reverser . . . auxiliary foot 
throttle . . . power-adjusted rear wheels, 


Choose — "420" That Fits Your Needs Exactly 


“420 ROW-CROP UTILITY 


At your John Deere dealer's 
—see and drive the “420” 
designed for your needs. Get 
all the facts about the com- 
plete John Deere Tractor Line. 


*"420"' TRICYCLE 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 


FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


Matched Working Tools 
of All Kinds 


@ Plows of All 
Types 

@Planters and 
Drills 

@ Fertilizing and 
Side-Dressing 
Attachments 

@ Disk Harrows 

© Disk Tillers @ Mowers 

© Cultivators @ Fork Lift 

Plus many other items of equipment 

that will help you get all the benefits 

of the high Earn- 

ing Power of your 

John Deere “420” 

Tractor. 


@ Field Cultivators 

@ Spring-Tooth 
Harrows 

@ Tool Carriers 

@ Tool Bars 

@ Rotary Hoes 

@ Subsoilers 

@ Scoop 


JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. E98 


Please send me free literature on: 
(1 “420” Standard (1 “420” Tricycle 
( “420” Row-Crop Utility 


O Student 
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Concentrate Sprayer: 
two-way discharge, 
22,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute from each 
side, 60 MPH. High 
pressure, abrasive- and 
corrosive-resistant, 
20 GPM Myers piston 
pump. Easy-to-reach, 
positive controls. 


asi 


Blower Attachment: 29" vaneaxial fan powered 
by air-cooled, 4-cylinder gasoline engine 
delivers 16,500 cubic feet of air per minute 
at 90 MPH. Readily adapts any Myers dilute 
sprayer to an effective concentrate rig. All 
controls can be reached from the tractor seat. 


op Sprayers 


Two-way spray pattern pro- 
duced by Myers 45,000 CFM 
field-crop, air-blast sprayers 
covers 80-foot spray swath. 
Turbulent roll of uniform air 
pattern assures complete cov- 
erage quickly and efficiently. 


More Air 


The combination of Myers high-pres- 
sure spray pump and long-lasting ce- 
ramic discs, provides ideal droplet size 
for concentrate spraying. The high-vol- 
ume, high-velocity air stream saturated 
with man-made fog coming from spray 
nozzles, displaces the air around plants; 
covers leaves, fruit and twigs with 
uniform droplets of spray material. 






For Best Coverage 


Write today for the name 


ef your Sprayer Dealer 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 8811 ORANGE ST., ASHLAND, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. (Canada) LTD., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Cover photograph was taken in a Maine potato 
field near Presque Isle. Courtesy Maine Develop- 
ment Commission. 
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NOW . .. for the first time at new low prices 
America’s first choice in quality truck tires 


TRANS 





That’s right! No matter how few or how many trucks you 
operate, you'll realize big savings now with Firestone high- 
quality Transports. 


Save on initial cost! Get a huskier tire made with deep- 
tread original equipment design. It’s nonskid right down 
to the tread base. Hard biting . . . quiet . . . easy 
steering—with extrawide center ribs and straight-line 
shoulders for maximum resistance against cupping and 
tread wiping. 


Get longer tread mileage! Firestone Transports are lowest 
cost-per-mile truck tires in their class. Their extradeep 
treads wear down slowly under severest working con- 
ditions on paving, gravel or dirt. 





THE FIRESTONE TRANSPORT 


PORT 


MEANS QUALITY TRUCK TIRES 





Your Firestone Dealer or Store is featuring Transport truck tires now. See them soon! 
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More retreads for extra low-cost mileage! The Firestone 
Transport is made with an improved high-tensile rayon 
cord, Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped by the exclusive 
Firestone process that eliminates stretch and body- 
growth problems. Makes more retreadings possible for 
extra low-cost mileage. 


All in all—you can’t beat this mighty truck tire value 
from Firestone. For less than you’d expect to pay for an 
ordinary six-ply passenger. tire you get this heavy-duty 
Firestone Tire that matches or surpasses the quality 
of most other makes of “‘first line” tires. Firestone 
Transports are great for front wheels and drive wheels 
—where they'll save you money at every turn! 





Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC. 





Firestone 


COPYRIGHT 1956, THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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A “T” connection being installed for running 


branch lines off feeder line. Connections are 
secured with stainless steel clamps. 


oy Pipe. Knife may also be used. 


Nurseryman saves time, money, 
and reclaims land by using 


USS NATIONAL’ PLASTIC PIPE 


Until he installed NATIONAL Polyethy- 
lene Pipe, George Hren, owner of Anton 
Hren Nurseries at Huntington, N. Y., 
was using ten 50-foot sections of hose to 
transport water to his plants. Dragging 
the hose from one place to another was 
a waste of time and money in man- 
hours. Mr. Hren tried a sprinkling sys- 
tem of NATIONAL Polyethylene Pipe. 
He was able to install it himself, 
quickly and easily, thus saving labor 


*Trademark 


costs. And the pipe’s ability to with- 
stand freezing temperatures without 
bursting eliminated the necessity of 
burying it below the frost line. 

The moderate cost of NATIONAL 
Plastic Pipe, plus its economy of in- 
stallation, permitted Mr. Hren to en- 
large his nursery by reclaiming land 
which he had not been able to use 
previously due to the unavailability of 
water. 


Look at these other advantages of NATIONAL Polyethylene Plastic Pipe: 
® Resists acids, alkalis, and many other soil chemicals. Can‘t corrode. 
® Remains tough and flexible from —90°F to plus 120°F. Won't crack. 
® Made of only 100% virgin “on grade” polyethylene raw material. 


® Available in sizes from 12 inch to 6 inches in diameter, in a variety 


of wall thicknesses. 


For further information, write to National Tube Division, United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Specify Bulletin No. 29. 


LETTERS 


TQ THE EDITOR 


Comments on Melon Issue 


Dear Editor: 

I have long read American Fruit Grow- 
er and more recently AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
Grower. However, I have one gripe. I am 
a commercial grower for a big city market. 
When I read, it is to get some help for my 
business. I feel downright cheated when I 
get an issue like your Melon Issue—as I 
don’t grow melons. It is a complete loss to 
me. 

Even if the subject was one that hit me 
just right someone else would probably feel 
just like I do about melons. 

Outside of that, I think you do a fine job. 
Hinsdale, Mich. John Stetshew 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the melon issue. As 
a grower of Honey Rock, which is our 
favorite melon, I was interested to read 
what other growers in the Midwest prefer 
and how we differ and agree on how to 
grow melons. Now I’m going to try Long 
Island Beauty and black polyethylene film. 

I’m going to hang on to this issue for 
future reference. We sure like your mag- 


azine. 
Doylestown, Pa. Elmer A. Schmidt 


Melon Seed Grower 


Dear Editor: 

I read in your Answering Your Questions 
column in September that someone in Ohio 
wanted to know the name of the (largest) 
melon seed grower. I think that if he will 
write to Wilhite Seed Farm, Poolville, 
Tex., he can find anything he wants in 
muskmelons and watermelons. In my opin- 
ion they have as good seed as he will find 
in the country. 


Winona, Miss. Joe H. Morgan 


Greenhouse Extension 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in building a plastic 
greenhouse for growing tomato plants, to 
be transplanted into my big glass green- 
house. Any information you can give me 
at the earliest opportunity will be greatly 
appreciated. 
Hamden, Conn. Edward B. Krott 

We have sent our reader the working 
drawings for the low-cost plastic green- 
house prepared by the University of Ken- 
tucky, which are available for 25 cents.— 
Ed. 


Vegetable Seed Series Helpful 


Dear Editor: 

As vegetable extension specialist for the 
University of Kentucky, I am called upon 
occasionally for the preparation of educa- 
tional exhibits. I have followed with in- 
terest your series on vegetable seeds by 
Victor Boswell. 

Our department is a subscriber to Am- 











NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


© NATIONAL pLOdt> PIPE 


ERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER and AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower, but rather than disturb our 
file of issues, I wonder if it would be pos- 
sible to obtain a set of “Know Your Vege- 
table Seeds” for this use. Full credit will be 
given your magazine, the author, and editor 
at every use of said items. 
Lexington, Ky. George A. Marlowe, Jr. 
We have sent our reader the series but, 
sorry, this exhausts our supply.—Ed. 
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Sunkist Growers find polyethylene 


“Ideal for packaging 
Whole citrus fruit” 


Hear the facts from Robert Clark, assist- J¢ pays to package 

ant manager, Dealer Service Division of : 

Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. im film made of 
“Polyethylene packaging has increased 

the size of the average consumer purchase 

of oranges by 25% to 85% .. . and we an- 

ticipate lemons will show a 50% increase. 

It is the one material which provides an 

attractive package through which the fruit 

is visible, a readily printable surface, and 

a strong and durable bag . . . and all this 


at a cost lower than any comparable mate- a AKE LITE 
rial available today.” 


You can find the same advantages for a ae 
other fruits and produce with packaging PLASTICS 
. in film made of Baketite Brand Poly- 

nd so are our customers. When it . 
comes to citrus fruit, people prefer ethylene. Check the facts with your pack- 
products packaged in polyethylene,” aging supplier. 


“At Sunkist, we’re sold on polyethylene. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[q{g 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Bake.ite and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Crystal Clear Protection . . . aa 
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BENEFICIAL SUNLIGHT By H 
Note These Features ' 

Here, at last, is the inexpensive plastic greenhouse material that HE 
® Good Weathering Qualities provides the most ideal growing conditions for all kinds of hot- W F 
house culture. Polyflex Il is unaffected by ultraviolet rays . . . a 

* High Transmission of Light allows for better transmission than glass, Mylar, Vinyl, Poly- —_— 
' - ethylene, acetate or butyrate and protects transplants from sun- geared 
* Transmits Ultra Violet Rays burn. Selective infra-red transmission and reflection provide all ove; 
° Withstands High and Low Extremes of excellent insulation . . . holds heat within the greenhouse better sc ~. 


than any other material in comparison tests. Retains earth radi- 
Temperature ation, too, and curbs damping off. Grand 


' . bringin 

: a Strength With- Choose your own type of building; frame with wood on 20-in. cultivat 

. centers to allow for a 2-in. overlap . . . roll Polyflex Il on and now be 

© Will Not Darken or Collect Dirt staple or tape joints for good tight weatherproofing. tional | 

year un 

° Equal to Glass in Retention of Earth Other methods call for poultry wire support . . . and that in lion act 

Radiation which aluminum framing is employed. But when you build it Impo 
yourself you decide on the method. Let us send you our literature beans, 

* Curbs Damping Off on Poly % ex Il Greenhouse Construction along with samples and 3asin’s 
prices. Act now and have all the extra greenhouse space you proved 

* Tight Enough for Carbon Dioxide Use need this winter—AT A BARGAIN PRICE! and th 

planted. 

The I 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY young \ 
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GUARANTEED 
Polyflex 11 comes in 335 ft. rolls in 5 mil gauge > 4 rs 4 as co : i a yf i og ¢ o rn 


and in 168 ft. rolls in 10 mil gauge. Both 201 | 
weights are 42 inches wide. RED BANK « NEW JERSEY ted — 
Long Branch 6-4600 : 


| “clean s 
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Hamilton Produce Company plant at Quincy, 
Wash., with loading dock in foreground. 
Ramp in center leads to receiving bins in 
basement. Railroad cars are loaded at left. 


In the Columbia Basin everything's new— 





Potatoes in receiving bin are washed into 
flume (center) which carries them to ele- 
vator (see photo below left) and graders. 



















Trucks empty potatoes into hoppers at front of 


building. They are filumed in water to receiving 
bins in basement. Cull bin is at center rear. 


HANDLING POTATOES 


including the way potatoes are handled 


By HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


HE pioneer spirit of the Old 

West is in the Columbia River 
Basin of Washington—and it’s 
geared to conquer potato markets 
all over the country. 

The Basin is a new land—new in 
the sense that irrigation water from 
Grand Coulee Dam is just now 
bringing the once-arid acres under 
cultivation. About 500,000 acres are 
now being irrigated, and an addi- 
tional 100,000 acres is planned each 
year until 1961. Eventually 1%4 mil- 
lion acres will be cultivated. 

Important crops are potatoes, dry 
beans, and dry peas. In 1955 the 
Basin’s 14,000 acres of potatoes 
proved high in yield and quality, 
and this year 20,000 acres were 
planted. 

The Basin farmers, many of them 
young veterans, are real pioneers— 
with one big advantage over the 
pioneers of the Old West. They have 
all the technical know-how of the 
20th century at their disposal. They 
have the added adavntage of a 
“clean slate.” Their big problem is 
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Elevator lifts potatoes 20 feet from basement 
flume to grading machines on main floor. At 
lower left are the recirculating water pumps. 


to compete successfully in already- 
established markets. 

Potato growers and produce men 
developing new plants this year in 
the Basin are determined to over- 
come this problem. They’re banking 
on conquering the big markets of 
the country via the quality route— 
by shipping potatoes that have been 


In WATER 


through the easiest and gentlest 
handling treatment possible. 

They got advice from federal and 
state experiment stations, studied 
the experience of other areas, and 





Grading tables: from top of elevator (upper 
left) the potatoes travel across main sorting 
tables, where culls are removed, to sizer at 
right (not shown), then back across the finish 
sorting table where final grade is obtained. 


dared to draw on their own engi- 
neering imagination. The resulting 
plants recently opened at Moses 
Lake, Quincy, and Othello, have a 
new look. After closely observing 
their trial runs, Richard Claycomb 
of the USDA Potato Research Cen- 
(Continued on page 21) 
































AINE, the most northeastern 

state in the Union, has a land 
area approximately the size of the 
other five New England states. It has 
a growing season of about 150 days 
in the south and along the Atlantic 
Ocean and 90 to 100 days in the 
northern part of the state. The aver- 
age precipitation ranges from 30 to 
35 inches in the north and 40 to 45 
inches in the south and central parts 
of the state. Most of the farm land 
is less than a thousand feet in eleva- 
tion. Soils range from light sand soils 
to heavy clays. 

With the wide range in soil and 
climatic conditions, Maine is adapted 
to the growing of a number of vege- 
tables and leads the nation in the pro- 
duction of Irish potatoes. Markets for 
Maine farm products are largely in 
the Northeast, although seed potatoes 
are shipped over much of the eastern 
half of the country. 

Maine is not often considered an 
important vegetable producing state 
except for potatoes. However, when 
one considers potatoes as one of the 
vegetables, this. state ranks near the 
top. The building of the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad in the latter part 
of the 19th century opened up vast 
farming areas in Aroostook County 
where about 90% of Maine potatoes 
are now produced. 

POTATOES: Maine gained na- 
tionwide reputation in potatoes as a 
result of the fine cooking qualities of 
the Green Mountain variety. In recent 
years the production of the Katahdin 
has surpassed the production of the 
once-famous Green Mountain variety. 
Other varieties, some new, are gain- 
ing prominence in this potato empire. 
This year from 8000 to 10,000 acres 
of Russet Burbanks were planted. In 


10 


Maine leads the nation in the production of Irish potatoes, which are wi 
. Photo at top, left, shows the harvesting 
we 90% of Maine potatoes are now Washed 


for table use and for seed purposes, 
stook County, 
market in jumb’ 


all, 145,000 acres of potatoes were 
planted in 1956, with an estimated 
production of about 60 million bush- 
els. The anticipated crop this year is 
about 13 million bushels less than the 
record crop grown in 1943 on over 
200,000 acres. 

Revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the marketing of this impor- 
tant vegetable crop. In the early 
period potatoes were passed over a 
hand sorting table, loaded into lined 
box cars in bulk, with a stove in the 
center of the car to keep the potatoes 
from freezing. An attendant would 
accompany 5 to 10 cars to keep fires 
in these stoves while the potatoes were 
rolling to market. 

Today potatoes are carefully sized 
and graded over mechanical equip- 
ment. About 20% are washed and 
packaged largely in consumer pack- 
ages and 50-pound bags which are 
carefully loaded into preheated re- 





By CHARLES H. MERCHANT 


University of Maine 


This is the eighth of a series on the im- 

mt vegetable areas in the United 
tates. New Jersey, Florida, Eastern Vir- 
ginia, Arizona, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Long Island were covered in previous 
articles.—Ed, 


distributed both 
potatoes in Aroo- 

. Wa are sent to 
le-packed 5- and 10-pound polyethylene bags and 50-pound paper bags (above). 


frigerator cars. 

Maine potatoes have wide distribu- 
tion both for table stock and for seed 
purposes, with the bulk of the pota- 
toes for table use going into the states 
east of Chicago and north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. Seed stock po- 
tatoes are shipped as far south as the 
Gulf of Mexico and occasionally as 
far west as the Pacific Coast. 

Increased attention is now being 
devoted to potato products. In the 
early history of commercial potato 
production in Maine, the inferior po- 
tatoes and surpluses were made into 
starch. At present, in addition to 
starch manufacture, increasing quan- 
tities of potatoes are being made into 
chips, frozen French fries, and canned 
potatoes. USDA’s Northeastern Re- 
search Laboratory, at Philadelphia, 
has recently developed a process for 
making potato flakes to be reconsti- 
tuted into mashed potatoes. Market 
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tests of this product have been most 
encouraging. 

The rapid improvement in market- 
ing Maine potatoes is the result of 
intensive research work by the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
co-operation with growers, shippers, 
market men, state department officials, 
and extension service workers. This 
combined effort has been responsible 
for improving the grading and sepa- 
ration of potatoes in sizes more suit- 
able for different segments of the 
trade, development of practical meth- 
ods of washing potatoes, changes in 
consumer packages both in sizes and 
materials used, and most recently im- 
proving the eating qualities by specific 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


A corn picker in operation in Somer- 
set County. Sweet corn, a high qual- 
ity crop in Maine, is canned and 
frozen. Corn harvesters in some in- 
stances are owned by the canners 
and operated on a custom basis. 


Maine's lettuce is cut and packed in the field, is 
then ready for washing, cooling, and shipping. 


gravity separation. Two years ago a 
research center was established at 
Presque Isle, near the center of potato 
production in Maine, to further im- 
prove quality and increase the effi- 
ciency of handling potatoes. 
LETTUCE: Lettuce production 
in Maine is concentrated in a small 
area south of Portland, known as 
Cape Elizabeth. Here about 900 acres 
of lettuce are grown annually. The 
lettuce is sold to local markets and 
considerable quantities are trucked to 
the Boston market during July and 
August. The lettuce trucked to Boston 
invariably commands a premium over 
lettuce from the West. The lettuce is 
cut and packed in crates in the field 















A few of Maine's top-quality washed po- 
tatoes are individually wrapped and boxed. 


preparatory to washing, precooling, 
and shipment to market. 

PEAS: Much of the commercial 
pea acreage is for processing, both 
canning and freezing. About 8000 
acres of peas are grown annually for 
this purpose. Peas are grown on po- 
tato land in Aroostook County as 
part of a crop rotation system. About 
a third of the peas are grown in 
central Maine along with other can- 
ning crops, dairying, and poultry pro- 
duction. The areas that are most im- 
portant in central Maine are around 
Unity and Newport. The peas when 
processed find their way to retail 
stores throughout northeastern mar- 

(Continued on page 17) 












































































Grand 
Rapids 


Courtesy Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce 


VGAA convention activities will center around block of buildings at right; the Civic Auditorium 
is directly behind the Pantlind Hotel. With a metropolitan area exceeding 300,000 population, 


Grand Rapids is the hub of western 


Michigan. 


That's the Grand River dividing the city. 


Rolls Out the Red Carpet! 


City prepares to welcome vegetable growers 


to their 48th annual 


By B. M. KUBIK 


HERE’S bustle in Grand Rapids, 

as the city prepares to roll out the 
red carpet for the 48th annual con- 
vention of Vegetable Growers Associ- 
ation of America November 28-30. 

Located in the heart of the rich 
western Michigan vegetable belt, 
Grand Rapids is the second largest 
city in Michigan. Known as the 
Furniture Capital of America, Grand 
Rapids has still another claim to 
fame: it was the birthplace of the 
Midwest greenhouse vegetable indus- 
try 80 years ago. The city still has 
more than 40 acres of vegetables un- 
der glass. 





Grand Rapids greenhouse vegetable growers Ed Yonkers (left) and Dick Leeuwenbergh examine a 
lanting of the Washington strain of Grand Rapids leaf lettuce. Tour of Grand Rapids green- 
ouses, where the Midwest greenhouse industry was born 80 years ago, will highlight program. 
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VGAA convention 


The convention will meet in the air- 
conditioned Civic Auditorium, com- 
pleted in 1932 at a cost of $1% mil- 
lion. With a seating capacity of 5000 
in the auditorium, it promises to be 
one of the biggest and best conven- 
tions in VGAA’s history. The latest 
equipment for vegetable growers will 
be on display in the main exhibit hall. 
The auditorium is just across the 
street from the Pantlind Hotel, 
headquarters for the convention. 

Meeting in co-operation with the 
National Association of Greenhouse 
Vegetable Growers and the VGAA 
Women’s Auxiliary, the convention 
will attract vegetable growers and 
their wives from all over the country. 
At least one foreign visitor will lend 


an international flavor to convention 
proceedings: he is J. R. Ashton, a 
member of the editorial board of 
England's trade magazine, The Grow- 
er. A Lancashire vegetable grower 
for 28 years, he 
specializes ing 
greenhouse pro- § 
duction of toma- 
toes, lettuce, and § 
mushrooms. 

Drawing vege- @ 
table growers to 
Grand Rapids is 
the common belief ; 
that “it is the best- (3... 
paying job of the — 
whole season,” as _ Enstand’s Ashton 
grower E. Longe- 
necker, of Farmington, Mo., explains. 

For seven years Longenecker tried 
to raise cauliflower—and almost every 
year discarded about 75% of his crop 
because of button heads, brown heads, 
spotted heads, etc. He tried different 
fertilizers, liming, and sprays with no 
success. 

Then he attended a VGAA annual 
convention. Hanging on a wall was 
a photo of a field of cauliflower, half 
of which cut 12% No. 1 heads, while 
the other half cut 95% No. 1 heads. 
The difference, he noted, was 30 
pounds of borax. 

He went back home and put this 
information into practice. Two years 
later he cut and sold $1250 worth of 
cauliflower to the acre, and he’s been 
growing good cauliflower ever since. 





_ That is the sort of good practical 
information that growers have come 
to expect at convention sessions. 

A reception at the Pantlind Hotel 
on Tuesday evening, November 27, 
will feature Dr. H. B. Tukey, head 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The whole flock (Bird’s complete line of horticultural products) is intended solely to increase your income— 
by decreasing costs of your present operations, speeding up labor, lengthening your selling season, promot- 
ing more luxurious growth. If you now use any Bird products, you know the truth of this statement. But 
perhaps you haven’t tried the complete line. Major features are highlighted here. Read all about them. Then, 
take full advantage of the complete line. Order from your distributor or send coupon for full information. 


BIRD VITA-BANDS 
ELIMINATE TRANSPLANT SHOCK 


Bird Vita-Bands contain root growth to transplant 
stage. Eliminate transplant shock. Crops mature 
7 to 10 days earlier. Bands are nitrogen saturated 
to feed plants. Vita-Band ‘10” for annual and 
vegetable plants; Vita-Band ‘“‘H” for perennials 
and long-term crops; Vita-Band ‘“D” especially 
adapted for mechanical transplanting. Eight sizes. 


BIRD VITA-M POTS 
ARE LIGHT, INEXPENSIVE 


Only 1/20th the weight of clay pots, Bird Vita-M 
Pots are low in initial cost; save labor cost by easy 
handling and by reducing watering frequency; 
save money on shipping because of light weight; 
nestle snugly to save storage space. 214,214, 3,34 
and 4 inch sizes, 


BIRD VITA-GREEN POTS 
IDEAL FOR PRIME PLANTS 


Bird Vita-Green Pots disintegrate after they’re 
planted. Eliminate transplant shock. ‘‘Vita’”’ nutri- 
ent feeds plant. Ideal for prime annuals and vege- 
tables, hybrids, specialties. Easily space out prime 
plants to allow for heavier top growth. No rootball 
to remove — no empty pots in transplanting. Con- 
tain roots approximately 12 weeks. 214, 214, 3,3% 
and 4 inch sizes. 
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BIRD PERENNIAL POTS 
LENGTHEN YOUR SELLING SEASON 


Lightweight, strong, inexpensive — Bird Perennial 
Pots keep your plants healthy right up through 
maturity. You lengthen your selling season from 
three to five months, 5”, 5144”, 614” and 944” 
heights for all types of perennials, bulbs, roses 
and shrubs. 


BIRD GRO-TAINER 
PROMOTES VOLUME SALES 


The molded pulp Gro-Tainer flat stimulates retail 
sales of twelve plants at one time. Plants are grown 
and sold in same container. Ideal retail display. 
Twelve holes in bottom for drainage. 


BIRD & SON, inc., DEPT. AVG-3, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Please send me free literature, including prices and 
growing instructions, on the following: 


(] Vita-Bands (] Perennial Pots 
] Vita-Green Pots (] Gro-Tainer Flats 
[] Vita-M Pots 
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@ Hybrids Dominate Onion Harvest in Wisconsin 


Hybrid Onions Dominate 
WISCONSIN—Hypbrid onion varieties 
dominated the onion harvest picture this 
year. Hybrids not only made up a large 
share of the acreage, but also out-per- 
formed open-pollinated varieties by a 
wide margin. 

Proven adapted hybrids recommended 
for Wisconsin are: 


Hybrid Days Type Store Until 
Abundance 106 Non-storage Nov. 
Dual-purpose* 
Elite 105 Dec. 
Aristocrat 103 Storage Mar. 
Epoch 102 Storage Mar. 
Encore 98 Dual-purpose Nov. 
Autumn 94 Storage Mar. 
Spice 


*Can sometimes be stored until later if 
well cured at harvest. 


The relatively wet, cool season has 
proved that hybrid onions as compared 
with standard varieties will produce 
bigger yields and better quality under 
such adverse conditions. Their uniform 
curing habit and vigor have been a real 
advantage. The incidence of neck rot 
and soft rot has also been considerably 
less compared to standard varieties.—John 
A. Schoenemann, Sec’y, Madison. 





USDA POTATO DIVERSION PROGRAM 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounced recently that the USDA will assist the 
potato industry in a ram to aid in the suc- 
cessful marketing of 1956-crop potatoes. Crop 
reports indicate that production of fall-crop 
potatoes will again provide supplies far in excess 
of market requirements, 

The poem, similar in effect to last year's, 
provides only good-quality potatoes will be 
supplied to commercial markets, and that a pay- 
ment will be made for diversion of the remainder 
to starch, feed, and flour. 

The ~~ will be available only in states 
or areas the potato industry develops and 
eting plan to provide 
consumers with good quality atoes, withhold- 
ing culls, and the program will be operative only 
during the period of price-depressing surplus. 





Pilot’ Leads the Field 
COLORADO—“Pilot,” a new hybrid 
onion, has consistently out-performed the 
Mountain Danvers variety over a three- 
year test period. 

The new variety rates excellent in 
yield, storage, and appearance and was 
developed by the Colorado Experiment 
Station in co-operation with the USDA 
for commercial production on Colorado’s 
Western Slope. 

In the three-year tests Pilot had an 
average yield of 860 fifty-pound sacks 
per acre, compared to 680 sacks for 
Mountain Danvers. The hybrid showed 
only a 3% storage loss, and scored high 
in color, scales, and firmness. 

Requests for seed of the new variety 
should be directed to A.M. Binkley, 
Department of Horticulture, Colorado 
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@ Florida Studies Ways to Cut Tomato Handling Costs 


Experiment Station, Fort Collins. Re- 
quests must be received before January 1. 


Bulk Handling of Tomatoes 


FLORIDA—Bulk handling of tomatoes 
offers possibilities of cutting packing costs 
by nearly two-thirds, reports R. K. Showal- 
ter, horticulturist with the University of 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who with Economist A. H. Spurlock has 
conducted two studies to determine how 
tomato handling costs might be cut. 

“Soon after tomato prepackaging became 
established,” says Showalter, “the industry 
realized it was paying two container and 
two packaging costs.” One container, he 
reports, carried the tomatoes to plants and 
the other to the retail store. 

During the past season shipments were 
made from Florida in a fiberboard carton 
designed for both purposes. Tomatoes were 
hand packed and the tops and bottoms of 
the carton sealed by machine. At the ripen- 
ing room the carton was opened along per- 
forated lines around the middle. Each half 


Kuow Your 












By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


PARSNIP 





PARSNIP is a very minor crop, and parsnip 

seed is a very small item in the vege- 
table seed trade. The seed of parsnip is of 
interest, however, if only for its unusual 
qpeeremee and its notoriously short life. 
Like the carrot, parsnip ‘‘seed"’ is one-half 
of a fruit that splits in two at maturity 
and contains one true seed. Quite unlike 
the carrot, parsnip seed is fiat, winged, 
and entirely without spines. 

Less than a hundred acres annually is 
needed to produce our normal demands for 
parsnip seed—some 50,000 to 75,000 
Geaee- Average yields are about 800 to 

000 pounds per acre. Most of the parsnip 
seed comes from the Sacramento Valley in 
California and from idaho. 

Parsnip is a biennial. The mother roots 
are extremely hardy to cold and may be 
left unharvested in the field throughout 
the winter with no artificial protection, 
even in the northern states. The roots 
may be lifted and selected for planting 
for seed in either fall or early spring. 
Because of their hardiness the roots may 
be planted at either season and artificial 
storage is unnecessary. 

Since the seed plants become large, 
coarse, and much branched, the roots are 
commonly planted about 3 x 3 feet in 
the seed field, The greenish-yellow flowers 
in the large compound umbels, or flower 
heads, are rather showy. In harvesting and 











VEGETABLE SEEDS 





then became a carton of the proper size for 
delivering consumer packages. 

In their second study, these research 
workers hauled tomatoes in bulk containers 
from the field to the packing house. Pack- 





NEW FFVA OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association re- 
elected all officers during its 13th annual conven- 
tion September 27-29. These include Rudolph 
Mattson, Fort Pierce, president; Andrew Duda, 
Jr., Oviedo, vice-president; and Joffre C. David, 
Orlando, secretary-treasurer, 

The association's distinguished service award 
for 1956 was presented to John W. Campbell of 
Goulds, who last year became first chairman of 
the Florida Tomato Marketing Agreement Com- 
mittee. 

Representative Emmet S. Roberts, Belle Glade, 
chairman of an 18-member advisory committee 
on migrant labor, reported that lack of ade- 
quate and standard housing is the top problem. 





ing costs dropped as a result from 2.6 cents 
a pound for tomatoes in lugs, to 0.9 cents 
a pound for those in field boxes—a reduc- 
tion of almost two-thirds. 

What about bruising and other losses? 
Studies made last season (Florida’s season 





































cleaning the seed, special care is taken 
to keep it dry at all times because it is 
naturally short-lived. 

Left-over parsnip seed, because it de- 
teriorates so rapidly, rarely remains worth 
planting for more than a year or two 
under good storage conditions. Its life can 
be prolonged, however, by storing and 
keeping it dry in cold storage. 
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VEGETABLE LEADERS SHARE EXPERIENCES 
Paul Ruetinek (right center), greenhouse vege- 
table grower and president of Vegetable Growers 
Association of America, shows vegetable leaders 
from Australia the way Ohio growers pack and 
handle greenhouse tomatoes. C. W. L. Corrigan, 
(left) and L. L. Allen (left center), vegetable 
Gomes - a a= “Victoria, hace. 
rece v vegetable and potato producing 
creas in _ Buckeye state, on their round-the- 
world trip to ly vegetable production and 
marketing. Corrigan is past president of the 
Australian Vegetable Conference and Alien is 
chairman of the Victorian Vegetable “omer 

organization. Looking on in above photo is John 
wert (extreme right), of Sandusky, a 
ciate Erie County agricultural agent.—£. C. 
Wittmeyer, Ext. Hort., Columbus. 


is the winter and spring) with automatic 
vibrating and volume-fill equipment re- 
vealed that such mechanized packing 
equipment could largely eliminate the ex- 
cessive bulge and wide variability in con- 
tainer fill. Gross weights of the filled car- 
tons varied from 41 to 43 pounds, and height 
of the bulge from an inch to an inch and 
a half. 

To follow the comparison on to market, 
Showalter shipped 300 volume-filled cartons 
and 300 hand-packed cartons by truck to 
Nashville last May. There was less bruis- 
ing and fewer slack and bulge packs among 
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Shiny deep green Butterheads with very slight 1 
bronze markings, saleable in about 75 days. Mod- 
erately crinkled or savoyed, always crisp and tender, 
superior very sweet flavor. Less subject to tipburn 


the volurne-filled cartons than among the 
hand-packed ones. 

The Florida studies also showed that 
sizing belts which become old and worn do 
not give packs of uniform size, making 
additional and costly sorting necessary. By 
measuring thousands of tomatoes, the re- 
searchers determined that tomatoes could 
be accurately sized into packs having a 
range of only 4/16 inch provided the sizing 
belts are in perfect condition.—J. Francis 
Cooper. 


New Potato Varieties 


MINNESOTA—This year growers had 
the opportunity of watching a number of 
new potato varieties. Sixteen new varieties 
were being grown at the John Ravenhorst 
farm at Hollandale, Walter Brunsell farm 
at Anoka, Eugene Peterson farm at Baker, 
Earl Mallinger farm at Oslo, and the Grant 
Bothum farm at Kennedy. 

A new selection—I 803-3—to be named by 
Michigan and Iowa this year, is of special 
interest. It is immune to the “X” virus 
disease, late blight, and common scab, and 
it has good market and culinary quality. 

A prominent market gardener in the 
Twin cities—George Willson, of Minneapo- 
lis—passed away recently. He was an excel- 
lent judge of vegetables at the State Fair, 
as well as an able and helpful aide at 
vegetable growers’ activities —Orrin 
Turnquist, Sec’y, University Farm, St. 
Paul 1. 


Vice-President Dies 


MAINE—Embert Ramsay, of Winslow, 
vice-president of Maine Vegetable Growers 
Association, passed away recently. Ramsay 
served as director of the association the 
past four years—Robert W. Paulson, 
Sec’y, Orono. 


New — Burpeeana Lettuce Earns 25% More 
for Greenhouse Growers 


This remarkable new lettuce is superb 
for growing under glass. A leading Ohio 
grower confirmed our own extensive trials 
by reporting 25% greater yield over the 
famous Bibb, 
identical conditions. Outstanding in qual- 
ity, appearance, 
bolting habit. 


below: 


than most butterheads. Leaves never bitter, longer 

standing than Bibb. Black seeded. gp Address 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Seed Growers — 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. — Clinton, lowa — Riverside, Calif. i CJ 


Makes a good crop outdoors during the 
cool weather of spring and fall. 


Test Burpeeana Lettuce this season—Order Today! 
Postpaid: 1 oz. seeds $1.00; 


feB Bees Ss SSB es Se See eee 
1 W. Atlee Burpee Co., 967 Burpee Building 
1 Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 

Send postpaid Burpeeana Lettuce Seed ordered 


1 C2 1 oz. $1.00 


NOI ciicensciptpcalsesdistptchinsaibcibugauabtbadiiitlce 





Send. Sussase Blue List Catalen with a 
Wholesale Prices for Commercial Growers. 
Seo oe ee ee ee ee 

































lian extraction. The 
luce over 25 different vegetables. The land 
is tilled intensively and large amounts of 
manure cre used in addition to 
commercial fertilizer. Aldo is a VGAA director. 


Prepackaging Research 
CONNECTICUT—Low temperature, ex- 
clusion of light, and ventilated packaging, 
remain the best quality-preserving measures 
known for prepackaged cauliflower. 

These conclusions are the result of re- 
search work by Robert Minteer, a graduate 
student at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. 

Minteer presented a paper on his findings 
at the recent annual conference of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
at the University of Connecticut. 


Vegetables ‘Unlimited’ 


CANADA—Some 2000 acres of muck 
land 35 miles south of Montreal are being 
(Continued on page 18) 
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DON’T TAKE ‘BITTER’ CARROTS CALEN 
CHANCES ainsi pee orem ane 


of Illinois, 
with toxic insecticides and fumi- aia scion 
gants such as Systox, Parathion, By CHARLES B. SAYRE joining sections of the same field on sity, 


University, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. New York Experiment Station May 15 and on June 15. A portion —, 7-9— 
arom ; - annual m 
of each planting was harvested Octo- Box 678, Ma 
> 


ber 2, another portion November 2, Nov. 19-2( 


: > remai ae y veren wm SS nual meeting 
and the remainder on November 27. son, Sec’y, C 


Each lot was placed in cold storage Nev. 28-3 
immediately after harvest. fan. 3 
ein a eee Sec’y, 528 } 
_ A portion of each lot was taken Ave. 'N.W.. 
from cold storage and processed in 
mid-December and the balance of 
each lot was stored an additional six “7 ve 
weeks before processing. This gave SPEA 
six different growing periods, six 
and processors have been caused by ¢ val Pe One of a 
as . -, stages of maturity, and six lengths top-notch 
the rejection of carrots that developed “by as 
of storage periods. ¢! 


WILLSON AGRI-TOX Ee He 5 Seen SE, Carrots from both plantings har- of the % 
RESPIRATOR Many Factors Involved vested October 2 became extremely | 


bitter after 10 weeks in cold storage, Novembe: 
USDA accepted Willson Agri-Tox is the There is nothing in the appearance while those harvested November 27 Mtoe ne 


universal respirator for handling and of the carrots to indicate that they were not bitter. Either the climatic _— < 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for may develop a bitter flavor in storage, conditions during the growing peri- rowers | 
bulletin, prices and name of your nearest however, some lots of carrots with ods, the age of the carrots, or the - 2° 


distributor. excellent flavor when put in cold stor- r. Smith 
at Corne! 


age become bitter within a few weeks. ' re extensive 
His worl 


WILLSON LLSO Propucts pivision | in four years Se tests in ecial 3 
-0- carrot growing and storing regions ot jat 39. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY | Carrot g g and s g reg for chips 






























































































ABY food manufacturers are the 

largest consumers of carrots. 
Fortunately for the babies and their 
mothers, baby food processors are 
very exacting in their quality require- 
ments and promptly reject any prod- 
ucts that do not meet their high stand- 
ards of flavor and quality. In recent 
years heavy losses to carrot growers 








New York, no carrots were found to 
have developed bitterness in common 
storage, but many bitter lots were 
found in refrigerated storage. 

Tests were made of carrots grown 
This Versatile on different soil types, and with dif- 
ferent varieties, different planting 
GARDENER'S GRINDER dates, harvesting dates, and storage 
periods. Carrots from each specific 
growing condition were separated into 
three lots, one of which was stored in 
refrigerated storage, one in common 
storage, and one processed without 
storage. oe 

No bitterness was found in the car- ee pana = Dec, 13-14- 
rots processed at harvesttime, nor in Courtesy Asgrow oY et 


Sec’y, Manhat 


se > i ~ : age: The best time to harvest carrots is one of the 
GRIND OR those held in common storage; but ie at ee ee, ee. eS Jan. 3-5—) 


SHRED AS the ones held in refrigerated storage ducted to determine the cause of bitter flavor. Association a 
DESIRED meeting, Hote 


developed varying degrees of bitter- Giddings, Sec 


ness. environmental conditions during the Jan. 10-12- 
ference, 11th 


Different temperatures, more fre- last eight weeks (particularly the last Hotel, New 1 
Gctads Leaves ter Compost or Mulch quent air changes, and various meth- four weeks) in the field very marked- a ps ar 
Mixes Compost or Fertilizer with Soll ods of air purification have been tried _ ly affected the development of bitter- sadiattinn cued 


Makes Potting Soll or Top Dressing to prevent the development of this ness in these carrots when held in he 


Cut months off composting time by bitter flavor. cold storage. aan See. 


shredding organic matter properly as Forty different strains and varieties . The other experiments there were ee 


ee o ae ae of carrots have been tested but none also significant differences in the Jen. 21-22- 
arou garden w ce . : : eur. oe ¥. 

mochine. Hes taterchengeable sellers has been found immune to the de- amount of bitterness that developed Speeiatinn os 
and grinding screen so you can reduce velopment of bitterness. However, in carrots grown on different soil R. F. Fletcher 


practically anything to just the desired significant differences in the amount _ types. Jan, 21-26— 


( ton.—Fred W 
texture. Rejects only unwanted trash of bitterness have been found between It must be concluded then, that tien, Dept. of 


$128.50 less engine and belt guard or $184.50 individual carrots in any lot, sug- there are differences already present Jan. 28-31- 
complete with 2Va b.p. Briggs ond Stratton | | cesting that the trouble might be due _ in the carrots at the time they go into ese ge 
ae ; —— Cae eh Se to a genetic factor or to factors inthe cold storage that may affect the de- ters: 777 14th 
growing or storage of the carrots. velopment of bitterness after a few Feb. 4-6—O 


i ° Association, « 
Write for literature ead dealers name Carrots do not always develop bit- weeks. Just what these factors are Hilton Hotel, 


W-W GRINDER CORP. terness in cold storage. In one ex- or how they may be controlled or srreggecgyt 
Dept. VG WICHITA, KANSAS periment at Geneva, seed from the prevented from developing has_not sity of Maryi 


same seed stock was planted in ad- yet been determined. THE Enp. Ext. Veg. ( 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


EE 

Nov. 6-7—Illinois State Vegetable Growers 
Convention, Southern Illinois U., Carbondale.— 
N. F. Oebker, 208 Vegetable Crops Bldg., U. 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

Nov. 6-9—Northern Indiana Muck Crops show 
and meeting, Auburn.—F. C. Gaylord, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 


Nov. 7-9—Florida State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Orlando.—E. L. Spencer, Sec’y, 
Box 678, Manatee Sta., Bradenton. 


Nov. 19-20—Ohio Pesticide Institute, Inc., an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus.—J. D. Wil- 
son, Sec’y, Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster. 


Nev. 28-30—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, 48th annual convention, Hotel Pant- 
lind, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Joseph S. Shelly, 
Sec’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


MEET YOUR VGAA 
CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS 


One of a slate of 
notch 


top- speak- 
ers who will ad- 
dress the 48th 
annual convention 
of the Vegetable 
Growers Associa- 
tion of America 
November 28 - 30 
in Grand Rapids, Dr. Ora Smith 
Mich., is Dr. Ora 
Smith, director of research for the Na- 
tional Potato Chip Institute. He will tell 
got just what his industry is looking 
r in a chipping potato and what the 
—— can do to produce such potatoes. 
r. Smith is professor of vegetable crops 
at Cornell University, where he has done 
extensive research with potato quality. 
His work with chippi potatoes has 
sponte: significance in view of the fact 
at 39.5 million bushels of potatoes went 
for chips in 1955. 





Dec. 4—Greenhouse section, Indiana Vegetable 
Growers Association meeting, Horticulture Dept., 
Purdue U.—F. C. Gaylord, Sec’y, Purdue U., 
Lafayette. 


Dec. 6-7—Oregon State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
—Gordon Walker, Pres., Independence. 


Dec. 10-11—Iowa State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Hanford, Mason 
City.—-C. L. Fitch, Sec’y, P. O. Box 421, Station 
A, Ames. 


Dec. 10-11—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association 22nd annual convention, Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.—Headquarters: French 
Hall, Amherst, Mass. 


Dec. 13—Southern Minnesota Vegetable Grow- 


ers Association annual Se Albert 
Lea.—Juel B. Nelson, Sec’y, A Lea. 


Dec, 13-14—Kansas State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Manhattan.—W. G. Amstein, 
Sec’y, Manhattan. 


Jan. 3-5—New York State Vegetable Growers 
Association and Empire State Potato Club, joint 
meeting, Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady.—W. B. 
Giddings, Sec’y, Baldwinsville. 


Jan. 10-12—Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference, 11th annual meeting, Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City.—E. M. Rahn, Dept. of 
Hort., U. of Delaware, Newark. 


Jan. 15—Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation meeting, State Farm Show, Harrisburg. 
—R. F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Penn. State U., Univer- 
sity Park. 


Jan. 20-24—National Potato Chip Institute, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.—Institute 
headquarters: 946 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Jan. 21-22—Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers 
Association conference, Nittany Lion Inn, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park.— 
R. F. Fletcher, Sec’y, University Park. 


Jan. 21-26—New Jersey Farmers Week, Tren- 
ton.—Fred W. Jackson, Dir., Div. of Informa- 
tion, Dept. of Agriculture, Trenton 25. 


Jan. 28-31—United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.—Association headquar- 
ters: 777 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Feb. 4-6—Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association, 42nd annual meeting, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati.—E. C. Wittmeyer, 210 
Horticulture Bldg., Ohio State U., Columbus. 


Feb. 4-9—Food Processors’ Workshop, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park. —A. A. Duncan, 
Ext. Veg. Crops Specialist, College Park. 
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MAINE 
(Continued from page 11) 


kets but more especially in New 
England. 

GREEN BEANS: Beans are 
grown both as snap beans for local 
market and also for processing. The 
snap bean production is relatively 
small and the crop is grown by many 
producers near the larger cities. The 
beans used for canning and freezing 
are produced largely in central Maine 
in the vicinity of Unity, Newport, 
Dexter, and Corinna. Like processed 
peas, beans are distributed largely in 
the New England markets. 

DRY BEANS: Dry bean produc- 
tion is scattered throughout the state 
and the crop is being grown by a 
relatively few farmers on _ sizable 
acreages. The beans are distributed 
through retail stores to consumers for 
making home baked beans and are 
purchased by processors who bake 
and can the beans for retail trade. 

SWEET CORN: Formerly Maine 
was recognized as one of the out- 
standing states in the production of 
high quality canned sweet corn. Maine 
was able to excel in this product be- 
cause of high quality resulting chiefly 
from the cool night temperatures pre- 
vailing during the latter part of the 
growing season. With the introduc- 
tion of new varieties and improved 
harvesting practices, other areas are 
giving Maine strong competition for 
this quality market. 

Sweet corn in Maine is produced in 
the southwestern and central parts of 





The Commercial Storage of Frults, Vegetables, 
and Florist and Nursery Stocks is the title of 
USDA Agricultural Hand Book No. 66. The tables 
on recommended temperature, relative humidity, 
average freezing point, and approximate length 
of storage for commercial storage of various 
crops including fresh, dried, and en vege- 
tables and =e seeds, is invaluable in- 
formation. Copies are available for 30 cents in 
coin from the sapertebentony of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





the state. Until recently much of the 
sweet corn was canned in the form 
of cream style, with very little whole 
kernel corn canned and only a small 
amount frozen. However, at present 
more whole kernel corn is canned and 
an increasing volume frozen. The 
last three years Maine sweet corn 
production has declined as a result of 
hurricane damage and increased com- 
petition from the West. At present 
Maine is growing about 3500 acres of 
sweet corn annually. 
CUCUMBERS: Farmers in one 
small area in Oxford County around 
South Paris and Hebron are growing 
about 300 to 400 acres of cucumbers 
annually for pickles which are well 
known and widely distributed. Al- 
though this is a small enterprise, it 
gives the farmers in that area an 
important cash crop. Tue Enp. 





STANDARD LITEWATE sectional roller con- 
veyors are ideal for “spot” loading and 
unloading jobs — can be quickly, easily 
moved wherever desired. They handle all 
types of commodities up to 80 lbs. and 
operate at grades as little as 4 in. to % 
in. per ft. Available in 10-ft. and 5-ft. 
straight sections and 90° and 45° curves; 
with interchangeable spacing of rollers 
on 11% in. through 12 in. centers. Write 
Dept. S-11, for Bulletin 63-B. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


a 


HARRIS’ HARVEST QUEEN 
Leading Market & Shipping Melon 
Bred for Resistance to Fusarium Wilt 


Queen of Colorado type, earlier ripen- 
ing; better yielding. 

Extra thick, fine textured, firm flesh. 

Delicious, sweet musky flavor. 

Quality excellent for a week after pick- 
ing. 

Medium size, oval shape, just right for 
crating and shipping. 


Write for MARKET GARDENERS’ 
and FLORISTS' Wholesale Price List. 
(Ready last of November) 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


72 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N. Y. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


...for YOU 


As a special Christmas gift to readers, AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER is offering books on vegetable growing and allied subjects at 
a discount of 10% on all orders for more than one book. 

Here is an opportunity to build up your Library—at reduced cost. 
Here, too, is an opportunity to order books for gifts at a reduced price. 

Use the handy form below when ordering. If the list does not include 
the books you want, let us know. Our offer applies on all books on 


vegetable growing subjects. 


* VEGETABLE PRODUC- 
TION AND MARKETING. 
By Paul Work and John Carew. 
537 pages—$4.72 

General chapters in the new second edition of 

this practical book cover culture, harvesting, 


storage, and marketing. Individual chapters 
cover the major crops including potatoes. 


* THE HOW-TO BOOK ON 
STRAWBERRIES. By Robin 
Wyld. 112 pages—$1.50 

Written for the layman and illustrated with 


cartoons showing how to plant, tend, and 
harvest strawberries. 


¢ PROFITABLE ROADSIDE 
MARKETING. By R. B. Don- 
aldson and W. F. Johnstone. 
142 pages—$2.00 

This practical book covers building stands, 


handling and storing produce, packaging, pric- 
ing, advertising, etc. Plans, photos, charts, 


drawings. 
°* INTO THE FREEZER — 


AND OUT. By Tressler, Ev- 
ers, and Evers. 246 pages—$3.75 
How to freeze foods at home—from selecting 


the freezer through “putting up,” packaging, 
storing, and serving. Step-by-step illustrated 


directions. 
®* SHOPWORK ON THE 
FARM. By Mack M. Jones. 


626 pages—$6.50 
Tells how to use power and hand tools, includ- 
ing welding equipment; make electrical repairs; 
work with metal, rope, leather, cement, and 
paint. 


® COMPOST. By F. H. Billing- 
ton and Ben Easey. 104 pages— 
$2.00 


How to build a compost pile for garden plot 
or thousand-acre farm. Ideal for the beginner 
in organic gardening. 


® VEGETABLE GROWING. 
By James S. Shoemaker. 515 
pages—$6.00 


How, when, and where you can profitably grow 


40 different vegetables. Based on up-to-date 
findings, the book discusses time and depth of 


planting, harvesting, storage, and marketing. 
Much new material on hybrid seeds. 
Paul 


°° THE TOMATO. By 
Work. 136 pages.—$2.50 


Here is a practical book on growing tomatoes— 
for the large and small grower. It includes 
discussions on characteristics; methods of 
planting; fertilization; cultivation; harvesting; 
marketing, and control of insects and diseases. 


¢ PRINCIPLES OF WEED 
CONTROL. By Ahlgren, 
Klingman, and Wolf. 368 pages 
—$6.00 


Facts, fundamentals, and control methods. 
Well-illustrated and easy to understand, this 
book can do much to cut your weeding costs. 


* HARNESSING THE 
EARTHWORM. By Thomas 
J. Barrett. 184 pages—$2.50 


A practical inquiry into soil-building, soil- 
conditioning, and plant nutrition through the 
action of earthworms, with instructions for 
intensive propagation and use of domesticated 
earthworms into biological soil-building. 


© SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGA- 
TION FOR EASTERN 
UNITED STATES. By Harry 
Rubey. 209 pages—$3.50 
This book discusses where supplemental irriga- 
tion is advisable; how to plan, install, and 


operate a satisfactory system; and what to 
expect from it. 


e THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF GARDEN PLANTS. 184 
pages—$3.00 


The first book of its kind to acquaint the home 
gardener with plant hunger signs as_ they 
reveal themselves in lawns, on trees, shrubs, 
fruits, vegetables, house plants. Especially 
prepared color plates make it easy to identify 
the deficiency symptoms. The book is authored 
by 14 leading authorities in their respective 
fields. 


* HUNGER SIGNS IN 
CROPS. 370 pages—$4.50 


A plant may show unmistakable signs of 
hunger—nutritional deficiency—if we _can only 
recognize them. Hunger Signs in Crops, es- 
pecially prepared for the farmer or gardener, 
is a companion book to The Care and Feeding 
of Gardew Plants. 


We urge you to send your order IMMEDIATELY—especially 


if the books are to be Christmas gifts. Remember . 
only if you order more than one book. 


discount applies 


. . the 10% 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order 
This offer expires January 31, 1957 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid the following BOOKS: 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
Name ...... 
Address or RFD 


Town... 


I os scsiccciniscesibrdahicnahesseiniatiapnneanesiacaneedieeltiat 

























STORES SQUASH UNDER GLASS 


Dave Hayes is mighty proud of his own strain 
of thin-skinned Boston Marrow wash that is 
well-liked by baby food and pie mix processors. 
With his son, Franklin, he grows 90 acres of 
squash at North Brookfield, Mass. 

Ten inexpensive, farm-built sash houses are 
used to store the squash crop, which averages 
7 tons per acre, By midwinter only five of the 
houses are still standing. The other five are dis- 
mantied as the crop is sold to avoid snow 
damage. Hayes feels that he gets better color 
by storing the squash under glass rather than in 
a conventional storage. 

The five permanent sash houses have solid 
cement side walls and are separated by a sash 
house width. When more sash houses are needed 
in the fall, window frames cut out of 2/2 x 2'/2- 
inch pine dipped in preservative and made up 
in easy-to-handle sections, are fitted together 
to form tempo sash houses between the 
permanent houses. The frames rest on the cement 
walls of the rmanent houses, forming a con- 
tinuous row. Benches are made of scrap lumber 
and pine. 

The temperature is kept between 50 and 60 
degrees to keep the squash warm and dry, avoid 
sweating, and prevent mold formation, Steam 
on around the walls connected to a central 
eating system furnish heat. The interiors of the 
sash houses are lined with wooden frameworks 
to —- air spaces between the steam pipes 
and the squash. A bedding of hay is placed on 
the floor.—Charles L. Stratton. 


STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 15) 





developed into one of Canada’s biggest 
vegetable factories. It is part of a vege- 
table growing and processing operation 
called Hardee Farms Limited, which was 
launched two years ago by Bram Dees, a 
native of Holland. Dees has been associated 
with the distribution and marketing of food 
products for 25 years. 

The Hardee Farms processing plant 
washes, sorts, and packages vegetables and 
can handle 125,000 packages of fresh vege- 
tables daily for distribution to retailers. The 
company purchased the muck land to supply 
part of the vegetables required. It proposes 
to use Quebec-grown products whenever 
possible. In three years the company ex- 
pects its newly acquired acres to start pro- 
ducing 100 million pounds of vegetables 
annually. 

Cultural and handling operations will be 
highly mechanized, it is reported. Assem- 
bly-line methods now speed the flow of 
vegetables through the processing plant, 
where the washed, graded and _ polished 
vegetables are packaged in film bags. 

It is estimated that the province of Que- 
bec imports from other provinces and from 
the U. S. about $100 million worth of food 
products annually.—George E. Toles. 
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Answering Your 
QUESTIONS 





Den't let your ate ge unanswered. 
Whether | one i, send them with a three- 


cent stamp tor early fonly jons Editor, 
— VEGETABLE Ro . Willoughby, 
le. 





WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


In a recent issue of AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER there was an article on dipping field 
boxes in a wood preservative to make them last 
longer. We have atesaced that issue and would 
appreciate your sending us the name and address 
of the manufacturer.—Oklahoma. 


The product is Cellu-San and is made 
by Darworth, Inc., Simsbury, Conn. 


SLUG AND SNAIL BAIT 


Please advise where | can buy ‘'Metaldehyde."* 
lt is used to make a bait for slugs and snails.— 
Indiana. 


Metaldehyde is manufactured by Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif; Miller Products Co., Portland 1, 
Ore,; Standard Agricultural Chemicals, 
Inc., Hoboken, N.J.; and Andrew Wilson, 
Inc., Springfield, N. J. 

This material is included in bait sold un- 
der the trade names, “Snarol” and “Slug- 
Kill.” “Snarol” is sold by Boyle-Midway, 
Inc., 22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


How can I find out what type of sprayer to 
use for chemical weed control on my vegetable 
farm?—California. 


Write for “Chemical Weed Control 
Equipment,” Bulletin No. C 389, published 
by Agricultural Publications, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


IMPORTED TOMATOES 


I'm interested in knowing how much of the 
tomato market is shipped in from surrounding 
countries. | imagine winter tomatoes are shipped 
in from other places.—Maryland. 


Tomatoes are shipped to United States 
markets from Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, and other West Indies Islands in 
winter, early spring, and late fall. A large 
share of our winter tomatoes come from 
Mexico. 


WIGLE HOE 
| would like to know the name and address 
of the maker of the Wigle hoe.—New York. 
Co., 


The American Manufacturing 


Stevensville, Mich. 


WATERMELON VARIETIES 


When | was a young man my uncle ordered 
seed of the Georgia Rattlesnake watermelon and 
the All Heart. Do you know of any seed com- 
panies that still have these varieties ?—California. 


Northrup, King & Co., Berkeley, Calif., 
and Lawrence Robinson & Sons, Modesto, 
Calif., both list the Georgia Rattlesnake, 
as does Simpson Nursery Co., Monticello, 
Fla. Perhaps these companies will be able 
to supply you with the All Heart also, 
although this variety is not listed in their 
catalogs. 


Do you want seed of a particular vege- 
table variety—and are you having diffi- 
culty locating a source of supply? We 
have catalogs of nearly 70 seed houses 
and will be glad to look up a supplier 


for é If the variety isn't listed, we will 


print your request in this column as one 
of our 50,000 vegetable grower readers 
may know where to find it. Address: Seed 
Sources, AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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VGAA CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 12) 


of the department of horticulture at 
Michigan State University. He will 
tell of his recent tour of southeast 
Asia as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission survey team. 

Marketing will be the main topic 
Wednesday morning, with Charles 
Ruth, of Produce, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, answering the question, “What 
Are Buyers Looking For?” 

Growers of processing crops will 
hear Jack Leaver, of the Gerber Pack- 
ing Company, discuss bulk handling 
of vegetables. George Johannessen, 
of the American Can Company, San 





COLLEGE STUDENTS’ JUDGING CONTEST 


Student farmers and future agricultural scien- 
tists will judge produce raised by practiced 
farmers in the second annual intercollegiate 
vegetable judging contest to be held during the 
annual convention of the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on November 28-30. 

The contest is sponsored by the Folding Paper 
Box Association in co-operation with the VGAA. 
Three-man teams of full-time four-year students 
of horticulture from land-grant colleges and state 
universities will participate. Here's what they 
will have to identify: ° 

40 vegetable varieties, 15 common weeds, 20 
vegetable seeds, 10 vegetable nutrient deficien- 
cies, 20 vegetable insects, 15 vegetable diseases, 
20 Irish potato grade defects, and 15 vegetable 
seedlings. And that's not all. Contestants will 
also have to classify onions, carrots, beets, Irish 
paeatoes, and other fresh produce according to 

SDA grade standards. Simple contest, isn't it! 





Francisco, Calif., will tell about proc- 
essing tomato production in Cali- 
fornia. 

Potato growers will hear about 
mechanization in harvesting and stor- 
ing potatoes and other phases of po- 
tato production. Al Mercker, newly- 
appointed head of the National 
Potato Council, will discuss ‘Potato 
Prospects from Here on Out.” 

Greenhouse, muck crop, and gen- 
eral truck crop growers will meet in 
special sessions. 

Dr. E. M. Emmert, of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, will discuss the use 
of plastics in vegetable production. 

Winding up the convention Fri- 
day evening will be the annual ban- 
quet and dance. Dr. D. B. Varner, 
vice-president of Michigan State 
University, will speak on “Parity 
Reconsideration.” Awards will be 
presented at this time. 

Crowning climax will be the selec- 
tion of the National Vegetable Queen 
for 1957 from a beauteous bevy of 
state queens. 

The Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America is the only national 
association of vegetable growers. All 
vegetable growers and their wives are 
welcome to attend. For convention 
details write to Joseph S. Shelly, sec- 
retary, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th & Penn- 
sylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. THE Enp. 
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Offers 
Modern Equipment 


Like the little red school house, 
which was so fine in your grand- 
father’s day, has been replaced 
by large central schools with 
new methods to cope with mod- 
ern times, so the consumer pack- 
aging equipment that grand- 
father used has been replaced 
by fast, gentle, efficient con- 
sumer vegetable packaging 
equipment. 


PORTABLE ROLLER GRADER 


COMPLETELY NEW 
AUTOBAGGER 


BAG CLOSING MACHINE 
ROTOMATOR 
SPINACH CLEAN PACKER 


Write for information and Free 
Demonstration. TRESCOTT’S 
Factory Trained Personnel will 
help you select the best labor- 
saving equipment for your spe- 
cial needs. 


The TRESCOTT Co., Inc. 


Dept. K FAIRPORT, N.Y. 


25,000 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


for Planting this Fall 


Hardy, northern grown 1-year old 
trees. Grafted on Malling Stocks 
No. II, IV, VII and IX. Guaranteed 
free from 


insect pests or plant 
disease. Backed by more than 100 
years of Leuthardt family experi- 
ence in Dwarf Fruit Trees. Send 
for prices. State your needs, soil 
conditions and varieties desired, to 
eliminate any possible risk in 


| choosing proper understock. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester New York 








When writing advertisers please mention 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





SAY WATE RRR lle Mile OS 
Plastic Greenhouse Heating 


wit WOR-MOP 


(USING L-P 
OR BOTTLED GAS) 


50,000 BTU Input 
eee Construction 
No Vent Required 


100% Safety Pilot 

Directional Heat 
Flow 

Manual or Auto- 
matic Control 


Is Being Used with 
Outstanding Results 
WRITE PAT. PENDING 


BLUE GRASS BUTANE CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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storing their crop. Growers who own is a hit with their customers, too. fully Pp 
Hopper Bagger storages report that inexpensive alu- Write Bill Woock, Plastaket Manu- Valley, 
minum infra multiple accordion in- facturing Co., 639 E. Lockeford St., operatio 
sulation performs with the best. Lodi, Calif., for details. As so 
Easily installed, it hugs joists or delivery 
studs to insulate completely and also Seed Economy them 01 
protect against fire, mold, rot, and any roc 
insects. Write The National Supply Growers have ™ . In the 
Company, Two Gateway Center, long dreamed of a | — chlorina 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for details on Infra way to carry vege- rot, thet 
Insulation. table seed from one inch pif 

season to the next reserved 

without having to | growers 





The new hopper bagger pictured Vegetable Juicer store it in a deep | Alon 
above has been designed for vegetable laa , freeze or refriger- all - 
use, and its rugged construction : oe . rn ator. With the new ete 
makes for long, trouble-free life. (aii a . " Keystone Lifegard | cl aad 





Growers have told us that the bagger | oe . ; process, seed can ging of 
paid for itself in one season. Write [J sari - ® be carried over easily and safely in | through 
Reg Kiefer, The Trescott Company, So. , -_ ordinary storage. Write Joseph Bur- bottlonn 
Fairport, N.Y., for the facts. - , a m ger, Corneli Seed Co., 101 Chouteau | of the 


. Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. self-pr 
Storage Insulation andi. 
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are turning to storages. Pictured Juicer will add zest and vitamins to The n 

above is a potato storage in Bakers- your diet. Growers with roadside misionar 

field, Calif., where 80 growers are stands report that on-the-spot juicing 


No Defrosting for Cold Storage Owners! 


Growers who are building their construction, the new and tried equip- 
own cold storages are giving particu- ment never allows the temperature to 
lar attention to a system of cooling rise, and it saves power costs. Get 
which prevents frost formation and _ full details by writing Niagara Blow- 
eliminates expensive shutdown time er Company, Dept. F.V., 405 Lexing- 
for defrosting. Because of equipoise ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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One of the oldest vegetable equip- 
ment firms in the country celebrated 
its 85th anniversary by announcing a 
new line of walking and riding trac- 
_tors. The new riding tractors can be 
outfitted with the famous S. L. Allen 
implements. The new “Super Tuffy” 
walking tractor uses the same attach- 
ments in addition to special attach- | bruises a 
ments of its own. Other more power- | sible gra 

. ful tractors are also available. In the | of the pl 
photo above president William ] ilton Pre 
Llewellyn holds one of the original | years exp 
S. L. Allen seeders. Matthew Scam- ] and other 

: mell, vice-president, sits on the new- ] Valley; | 

= est Superider tractor. Write H. W.] are the 


Citrus Concentrate Rieti one pe Laros, S. L. Allen & Co., 5th and | through « 
Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. } control p 
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POTATO HANDLING 
(Continued from page 9) 


ter at East Grand Forks, Minn., pro- 
nounced them “probably the out- 
standing example of modernized 
potato handling in America.” 


Water fluming, already success- 
fully practiced in the Red River 
Valley, is a cardinal feature of the 
operations here. 


As soon as the potatoes leave the 
delivery chute, a strong flow carries 
them over a settling trap to catch 
any rocks that might batter them. 
In the receiving tank they get a 
chlorinated bath to control bacterial 
rot, then float down a portable 12- 
inch pipe into one of several bins 
reserved for the day’s use of the 
growers scheduled. 


Along the front of the building 
each plant is equipped with seven 
unloading stations, receiving tanks, 
and swivled conveyors. Since dig- 
ging operations are synchronized 
through the plant field service, truck 
bottlenecks simply don’t occur. Most 
of the growers are using modern, 
self-propelled, two-row diggers and 
loaders, and are set to deliver from 
5 to 20 truckloads a day. 


The bins have a 10-load capacity. 
From the bin the potatoes are gently 
flushed into built-in flumes, which 
carry them to the grading ma- 
chinery. Nighttime packing is 
planned, if necessary, to empty the 
bins for the next day’s deliveries. A 
plant can put out as many as 35 
carloads a day. 

The management is filled with a 
misionary-like zeal to avoid all 


BUILD A POTATO STORAGE 


Plans for a modern, low-cost potato stor- 
age are now available to AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER readers. The above- 
ground 50-foot square storage is designed 
to hold 17,500 bushels. A list of materials 
is included with the plans. Send remittance 
of $1.50 in form of check or money order 
to AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 


bruises and to set the highest pos- 
sible grading standards. Operation 
of the plants is vested in the Ham- 
ilton Produce Company, for many 
years experienced handlers of apples 
and other produce in the Wenatchee 
Valley; but the growers themselves 
are the principal stockholders, and 
through elected directors can and do 
control policies. 
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MERCKER 
ACCEPTS 
POTATO COUNCIL 
POST 


Newly - appointed 
head of the Na- 
tional Potato 
Council is Al 
Mercker. As the 
leading potato 
man at the USDA, 
he has gained an 
invaluable knowl- 
edge of potato 
industry problems 
that has earned 
him the title of 
. U. S. Pota- Al Mercker 
Since 1929, 
when he was named secretary of the 
interstate Early Potato Committee, he 
has worked closely with potato growers’ 
problems, whether legislative, technical, 
or marketing. 


After consultation with Dr. Earl 
Carlsen, of the Fruit Industries Re- 
search Foundation of Yakima, have 
worked out an adaptation of the 
latest-type fruit grading and sizing 
machinery. Fast, efficient, and to an 
amazing degree shockproof, this 
apparatus lifts, conveys, sizes, elim- 
inates, and funnels the tubers 
smoothly and gently before the eyes 
of the trained grading crew. 

It finishes off the cleaning process 
largely acomplished in the flumes, 
guides the potatoes slowly into the 
various sizing lanes, and rolls them 
over gently for complete inspection. 
It can sort them by inches into 10’s, 
8’s, 6’s, and 4’s, with first, second, 
and cull lanes. Actually the manage- 
ment will probably limit itself to 
seven packs. 

At no time in the procession do 
the potatoes drop more than a few 
inches, and then they are protected 
by soft padding. The engineers have 
calculated that in conventional 
grading a tuber usually gets 28 
bumps. The new equipment halves 
this figure and generally makes the 
drop more of a roll. 

The various grades are packed in 
whatever container the trade orders 
—burlap for 100’s and 50’s; mesh, 
polyethylene, or paper for 10’s. 


Bakers and Boilers 


Baking potatoes can be separated 
from nonbakers in the new gravity 
separation tanks. Their higher con- 
tent of dry matter causes them to 
sink in the brine solution. 

Growers get the same good treat- 
ment that potatoes get. A daily ac- 
counting system keeps each grower 
informed of his pack-out record, 
with a double-check of weights. 
very pound delivered from the field 
is accounted for. 

Through Hamilton contacts with 
brokers all over the country, the 
grower-directors figure they can sell 
direct to practically any city in 


America with 20,000 or more popu- | 


lation. THE ENnp. 


AGENTS WANTED 


NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. 
press on! Repairs clothing instantly. Li 
scller. Samples sent on trial KRISTE 
Dept. 101, Akron 8, Ohio. 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1956 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs noth- 
ing to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 4, Ferndale, Mich- 


igan. 





UST 
tning 
co., 








FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, 
nailed and wirebound crates. Truckload or car- 


lots. Call or write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER 
CO., 2005 Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE FARMER GIVES THANKS 
56 Prayers for Year-round use by Samuel R. 
Guard. Prayers in this collection are for the sea- 
sons and months of the year; for special days 
like New Year's, Thanksgiving and Christmas; 
for the blessings of God_on the farm, the crops, 
and animals; and for God’s people everywhere. 
Written in reverent style, these prayers are ideal 
for use in group worship—Sunday school, 4-H, 
Grange or lodge meetings or for home and per- 
sonal use. Get your copy today at your bookstore 
or religious supply house. Paper edition, 50c. Cloth 
edition, $1.00. Published by ABINGDON PRESS. 


112 ILLUSTRATED PAGES OF DOWN TO 
earth strawberry know-how with complete charts 
on diseases, pests and their control. $1.50. AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 107, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

MAILING LISTS—100,000 CAREFULLY SE- 
lected names in the Agricultural Field. Individual 
lists of Potato Growers, Tomato Growers, Corn 
Growers and many others. Ideal for firms wishing 
to contract leading growers and dealers. For de- 
tails write: MACFARLAND CO., Box 5, 8 Elm 
St., Westfield, N.J. 

SAWDUST AS A SOIL IMPROVER. ONLY 
three tons per acre applied annually with our 
treatment. Sawdust is mixed and spread. No wait- 
ing. For free illustrated folder and special trial 
offer, write FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 283 McKinley Avenue, East Orange, N.J. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
STEAM COOKER, NEW MODEL, COOKS 
entire nutritious thrifty meals on single burner. 
Recommended by Food Experts. Vitamins, flavors, 
juices don’t boil away. Popular medium size 13 
quart capacity four section Steamer only $9.50. 
For other sizes and more details write to: 
CLIMAX CORP., 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 























100 SPOOLS OF THREAD $1.00. 90 DIFFER- 
ent colors. CONNECTICUT THREAD PROD- 
UCTS, 131 Greenwood St., Dept. 1-A, East 
Hartford 8, Conn. 





PLANTS 


AMAZING NEW HYBRID EVERBEARING 
strawberry “Ozark Beauty”. Large fine flavor. 
Very productive. Originator WINN’S BERRY 
FARM, Westfork, Arkansas. 





“ZON” SCARECROW 


Positive protection from blackbirds and other wildlife 
depredation. Operates on carbon, acetylene tank or butane 
tank for many days without refueling. No pilot light, 
simple, safe. Immediate delivery. Retail price L 
Dealership available. For information and orders write: 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
244 California Street San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Let’s Reduce This $250 Million Loss! 


FROM a recent study of 20 selected 
vegetables the USDA estimates that 
some $250 million worth of good eat- 
ing is lost between the farm and the 
dining table every year. That is actual 
loss due to spoilage. Unaccountable is 
the indirect loss due to dissatisfied 
customers who purchased vegetables 
from their grocers once, but never 
again returned to the fresh produce 
counter. 

The figure is staggering and ways 
must be found to reduce the losses 
due to spoilage in storage, in transit, 
or on the grocery counter. 

With many vegetables the cause of 
loss may be traced right back to the 
farm and improper harvesting or 
handling. For example, with potatoes 
the greatest cause of spoilage is me- 
chanical damage, usually incurred at 
harvesttime. It is important to have 
potato diggers and handling equip- 
ment padded to reduce such “damage. 
At best there will be some damage. 
So it is necessary to get healing 
processes in the potato working as 
fast as possible. Healing is best when 
tubers are held at temperatures of 
60° to 75° F. under high humidity. 
These factors should be watched care- 
fully in potato storage and in transit. 

Another cause of loss is the chemi- 
cal or physiological changes that take 
place within a vegetable after harvest. 
This is especially true of sweet corn. 
Many a load of quality sweet corn 
has left the farm only to be rejected 
by consumers in the store because all 
the sugar had changed to starch. 
Corn that is properly chilled and re- 
frigerated from field to consumer 
preserves its sweetness, and it sells! 

Lettuce that lacks crispness due to 
loss of moisture is passed up by Mrs. 
Consumer as she does her morning 
buying. Why? Because past experi- 
ence tells her that this is not quality 
lettuce. It is important to protect 
vegetables from losing moisture. 
Many of the leafy vegetables are total 
losses even when they lose a small 
percentage of their moisture content. 
Waxes, as are used on cucumbers, 
help reduce moisture losses. Proper 
packaging of fresh vegetables in film 
and other type bags helps maintain 
a moist atmosphere around the prod- 
uct, thus reducing water loss and 
spoilage. 

Vegetables are very responsive to 
temperatures. Some if held at too 
high a temperature burn up energy 
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fast and spoil quickly. Others, like 
tomatoes, held below 40° F., are 
chilled at such low temperatures and 
never recover. It is important to 
know the proper storage temperatures 
for each vegetable you grow. 

Decay might be classed as the final 
stage in spoilage of a harvested vege- 
table. If factors already mentioned 
are carefully manipulated from har- 
vest to consumer, then decay itself 
will have no port of entry. Some help 
in keeping down decay and rot may 
be found in passing the harvested 
vegetables through baths of a bac- 
tericide or fungicide. This is some- 
times accomplished during the hydro- 
cooling process. 

Our point of concern is with the 
grower of fresh vegetables. He must 
start his produce to market in top 
condition. In addition, it is to his 
interest to get all handlers of his 
vegetables to adopt up-to-date storage 
and handling practices. 


Fluming Potatoes 


COLUMBIA Basin potato growers 
appear to have made a wise decision 
when they installed flume systems in 
their three potato warehouses (see 
article on page 9). 

Extensive USDA tests at the Red 
River Valley Potato Research Center 
clearly demonstrate that fluming po- 
tatoes can reduce handling costs for 
growers and warehousemen who mar- 
ket washed potatoes. In fact, the sav- 
ings in one season from this new han- 


CONVENTION 


Pas ae eaerk! 


""No polish, no appeal, no sale, no brains— 
30 days!" 


EDITORIALS 


dling method will pay for the pump 
and pipe for the flume system, says 
Richard S. Claycomb, of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Housewives prefer washed pota- 
toes—and washed potatoes command 
a better price than unwashed potatoes 
of the same variety. But complete 
conveyor lines or barrels and hoists 
used between bulk storage and pack- 
ing lines are expensive to own and 
operate. 

The following cost figures have 
been released by the USDA. Flumes 
cost $3 to $5 per foot. A portable 
conveyor costs from $20 to $50 per 
foot. Fluming and elevating potatoes 
from basement storage to packing 
equipment caused 1% grade injury, 
and all handling costs came to only 
1.5 cents per hundredweight of pota- 
toes flumed. Other methods of han- 
dling have caused from 1% to 3.4% 
grade injury, and cost around 5 cents 
per hundredweight. 

Dirt stored with 30,000 bushels of 
potatoes at the Red River Valley Re- 
search Center cost less than $50 to 
remove by flume and pump. Dirt and 
trash stored with the same amount of 
potatoes and left in storage by other 
handling methods cost $800 to re- 
move, 

Labor is also cheaper. In a typical 
flume installation one worker usually 
replaces the four or more workers 
needed when potatoes are forked onto 
conveyors or into barrels. 

Concludes the USDA: fluming is 
economical not only for small opera- 
tions that handle 75 hundredweight 
per hour, but also for warehouses that 
flume 1000 hundredweight per hour. 

In the fruit industry, red sour cher- 
ries are being delivered to processors 
in tank trucks of water instead of in 
lugs. The cherries are poured right 
from the picker’s pail into the tank of 
water, where they retain their fresh, 
on-the-tree quality until flumed out at 
the processing plant. 

With the introduction of fluming in 
the potato industry, we wonder if 
someday more fruits and vegetables 
will travel to market via the water 
route. If it lowers costs and improves 
quality, water handling may well cre- 
ate a big splash in the produce world. 


Coming Next Month 


® Witloof Chicory for the Winter 
Market 

® The Vegetable Areas of America—Im- 
perial-Coachella Valleys of California 

@ VGAA Convention Program 

® How to Grow Rhubarb 

@ Hydroponic Tomato Growing in Florida 
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AT WORK, 5:30 A.M. Rouse out your Ford 
and let it show you how it can earn its keep. 
No need to pamper it either; a 10-million- 
truck study shows Ford Trucks last longer 
than any other leading make. 


STILL AT WORK, 6:25 P.M.—and it doesn’t 
matter what model you own, your Ford sel- 
dom needs a breather. The big truck fleets 
buy more Fords than any other make— 
evidence of Ford’s sure-fire reliability. 


Sunup to sundown on every job 


RD TRUCKS CosT less / 


One THING about farm life—it’s no job 
for a lazy man. And it’s no job for a lazy 
truck, either. Trucks have to be on the go, 
earning their way all day long. That’s 
why Ford Trucks have always been such 
farm favorites. 

Independent life insurance experts have 
proved that Ford Trucks last longer. You 
don’t have to pay more for this durability, 
either, because Ford’s initial cost is low... 
resale value is high. Mile after mile, day 


in, day out, Ford Trucks give the farmer a 
better return on his investment. 


And when it comes to operating costs, a 
Ford is designed to give you top gas and 
oil economy, less engine wear, less repairs 
with Ford-pioneered Short Stroke engines. 
Only Ford offers Short Stroke design in 
every truck, in every engine—V-8 or Six. 


If you want a truck that pays its own 
way, every way, see your Ford Dealer. 


8-FT. PICKUP offers up to 19 cu. ft. more loadspace than any other 


16-tonner. Popular 614-ft. model has big 45 cu. ft. capacity. Both are 
great for family use, with car-like comfort, easy handling and parking. 


Exclusive Lifeguard safety features, too, for your added protection. 





FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER. 


Using latest registration data on 10,502,351 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 










































next time you buy WATERMELON SEED 


1, You get more marketable melons from 
aloeaa ve your acreage because this seed is grown 
WaTdhneLon. S605 from pedigreed Asgrow stocks. It is pro- 
duced under our supervision to meet rigid 
Asgrow standards for uniformity and true- 

ness to type. 


You get anthracnose-free seed, because 

“it is grown in California, where that 

disease does not exist. This cuts costly losses 
caused by anthracnose. 


4856-1986 


VERIFIED WATERMELON SEED 


9 
*Cextunyin®** Now available for: 
Charleston Gray Congo Florida Giant (Black Diamond) 
Kleckley's Sweet Sugar Baby Tom Watson 


Ask your dealer, or write to our nearest address: 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 © Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 25 © Exmore, Va. © Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. © Oakland 4 © Salinas © San Antonio 11 ® Vineland, N.J. 
International division: Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 
Distributors in Florida: The Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City 





